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Memorabilia. 





THE first issue of the new Diocese of Liver- 
pool Review contains an article from 
the pen of Dr. V. Burch, Lecturer in Theo- 


logy at the Cathedral of Li 1, which if oe 
eS ee ee | the flood-water was being carried away by the 


the claim therein put forth is sustained will 


rove the opening of a fresl h in the | : 
i Tit, Gk de tae ok aaa | flooded was tending to prevent further in- 


historical criticism of the records of early 
Christianity. Dy. Burch tells of Old Slav- 





huts and causing many casualties. The 
Palace was soon surrounded; the breach by 
Sunday was 200 feet wide; the convicts had 
been flooded out of the jail and were work- 
ing under armed guards for the protection 
of the bunds. From the east wall of Bagh- 
dad nothing but water was to be seen right 
out to the horizon. Baghdad North station 
showed nothing above water but the roofs of 
hundreds of railway-carriages. These sub- 
merged wagons contained thousands of bags 
of tea and sugar, which, dwellers in the 
neighbourhood declare have imparted a 
refreshing taste to the flood-water. The cur- 
rent through the breach has been so strong 
that it seemed likely the Tigris would scour 


itself a new channel through the Royal 
Gardens and so change its course. 
On April 13 The Times correspondent 


| reported a slightly improved situation. It 


is true the pharmacy school in the Royal 


| Hospital had disappeared; and a strong 


| north wind raised waves on the newly-formed 


| inland sea north-east of Baghdad which for 


onic MSS. of Josephus, discovered some | 


years ago, and believed by him to be the 


translation of the Aramaic version of the | 


historian’s text. The Latin text, adapted 


to Roman readers, contains, as every one | eee, 
| responsibility. 


knowns, a brief note on the crucifixion of 
our Lord, and the rise of Christianity—a 
note which some critics have supposed to 
be an intercalation. This Slavonic render- 


ing of a text intended for Aramaic readers. 


gives a more extended account of the begin- | 


nings of Christianity, and, in particular, 
alludes to the method of its propagation 
by ‘“‘documents,’’ which were derived from 
and framed upon the Lord’s teaching. The 
MSS. are said to be now in Dr. Burch’s 
hands and he is engaged in preparing an 
English text of them for publication. 
OW ARDS the end of last week the melting 
of snows in the mountains of Kurdistan, 
so swelled the Upper Tigris and the lesser 
and Greater Zab, that an unprecedented rise 
occurred in the Tigris at Baghdad and a 
breach was made in the bank close to the 
Royal Palace. At first but 50 feet wide, this 
was soon enlarged, and a terrific torrent 
poured into the date gardens surrounding 
the Palace, sweeping away hundreds of reed 





| two hours beat menacingly upon the embank- 


ment protecting the city—a dangerous time. 
Still the Tigris had fallen 1 ft.; some of 


River Diala, and the very extent of the area 


crease in the depth of the inundation. Flocks 
and herds from the desert were being brought 
into Baghdad. In the Mejlis a former 
Prime Minister surprisingly moved for the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the causes of the flood and the question of 
This surely betrays a mind 
more occidental than the Occidentals, and 
no wonder the House declined to discuss the 
matter. 


HE current Print Collector’s Quarterly 
(Dent & Sons) contains two articles 
which our correspondents may well like to 
be told of. The one is an account by Mr. 
Albert Belleroche of the lithographs of John 
Sargent. Only six of these are known to 
exist: all are reproduced here, and a proof 
of each, through the generosity of Mr. Belle- 
roche and three other donors, is in the 
British Museum. The letterpress furnishes 
a pleasant account of the painter as the 
writer knew him and his work, and is pre- 
ceded by a drawing of Sargent asleep in a 
train made by Mr. Belleroche in 1883. The 
other article to be noted is Colonel C. de W. 
Crookshank’s ‘ Military Prints,’ which is 
lavishly illustrated. The first contemporary 
engravings of battles in which British troops 
were engaged are those of the War of Inde- 
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pendence in the Netherlands tewards the end 
of the sixteenth century. Colonel Crook- 
shank points out the historical interest of the 
rough copper-plates published often within 
a month or two of the action, which were 
probably made up in “ Fleet Street’’ as 
soon as the despatches came in from the 
front. Objects of pride to the families of 
those who were serving at the time their 
artistic merit and accuracy were too slight 
to ensure their survival, so that they have 
become exceedingly scarce. The appearance 
of the regimental number on the colours of 
battalions engaged has made some of them 
useful to regimental historians. 


WO unpublished letters of Charles 
Doughty will be found in The Times 
of Apr 8. The one is addressed to his aunt, 
Miss Amelia Hotham; the other to a mem- 
ber of the staff of the British Consulate at 
Damascus. Both are of February 1877, 
when he was at Medain Salih, and had 
decided not to return with the Pilgrims, 
but to go out into the desert. The second 
letter gives some information as to his de- 
signs; and both tacitly acknowledge that 
this journey, as his friends at the Consulate 
protested, was a perilous adventure. That 
he came through it alive seems to have been 
through the efficacy of the dumpy little 
medicine book and the medicines which he 
carried with him. The medicine book has 
recently been deposited by Mrs. Doughty 
with the note-books at Cambridge. 


HE treasures of the Hermitage at Lenin- 
grad have often engaged the anxiety of 
lovers of art and ancient literature. So 
far, however, it would seem that the Soviet 
authorities have respected the general voice 
of mankind, and kept them safe. In The 
Times of April 12 we notice a correspon- 
dent at Riga quoting the Leningrad Press 
to the effect that such of these treasures as 
the authorities consider ‘‘ superfluous ’?— 
bronzes, to wit, china, pictures and crystal 
—are now to be put up to auction. With 
them are to be sold the contents of the 
‘‘historical rooms of Alexanders II and 
III .and Nicholas II at the Winter Palace,” 
which have already been closed as “‘ having 
no scientific interest.’’ 


A group of the principal French wine- 
growers have combined to found a prize 
for the encouragement of French Literature, 
under the name ‘‘Prix des Vignes de 
France.” The Times correspondent who 


reports this (April 12) quotes from_ the 
Figaro the fact that the compilers of the 





dictionary of the French Academy, being 
unable to include the name of every French 
wine, decided to record those only which have 
received mention in literature—so that a 
distinction can now be drawn, between wines 
that are literary and wines that are not. 
HOSE who are interested in the work at 
Ur may like to note that a report from 
Mr. C. Leonard Woolley of work achieved 
during February appears in The Times of 
Apr. 3 
Me: John Beresford contributes to The 
Times of Apr. 13 a very interesting 
letter on No. 10, Downing Street. This was 
once two separate houses. The one was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, for Sir 
Walter St. John who, as trustee, was con- 
cerned to provide a home for Lady Char- 
lotte Fitzroy, daughter of Charles II and 
Barbara Villiers, on her marrying the 
newly-created Earl of Litchfield. The 
other was Sir George Downing’s. Mr. Beres- 
ford’s letter sums up the results of a good 
deal of research in the Calendars of State 
Papers. 
E read with interest in The Times of 
Apr. 14 that Sir Apolo Kagwa, 
K.C.M.G., who is Katikiro—which is to say 
Prime Minister—of Buganda, intends to 
visit England this summer. He came to 
England in 1902, in response to an official 
invitation to attend the coronation of King 
Edward VII, and he wrote a book about his 
experiences among us. Sir Apolo Kagwa 
belonged to the court of King Mtesa in the 
old days before Stanley came to Uganda, and 
when King Mwanga succeeded Mtesa, and 
began a course of outrageous actions he was 
one of the first to protest. After the fall 
and flight of Mwanga he led the victorious 
Christian armies against Mwanga’s successor 
Kiwewe, and in the different campaigns 
against Mahomedan power in Uganda it was 
his generalship which ensured the victory to 
his side. For thirty-five years he has borne 
office in the administration of his country, 
and was chief regent during the minority 
of the present King. He has been Katikiro 
since 1914. One of his principal claims to 
British interest—besides his consistent 
friendliness to the British connection—is the 
fact that he forms a link with Stanley and 
the early history of Uganda. 
(Ns Apr. 12 at Christie’s we noticed the sale 
of a Petitot from the collection of min- 
iatures of the late Sir Edward Scott—Mme 
de Lyonne with two children holding a por- 
trait of M. de Lyonne. It fetched 300 
guineas. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





‘TIMON OF ATHENS.’* 


OUGH the best authorities are of the 

opinion that ‘Timon’ contains a num- 
ber of scenes and sporadic passages that 
could only have been written by Shakes- 
peare, they differ considerably in their views 
as to the provenance of the play, and, more 
especially, as to the authorship of the non- 
Shakespearean elements. Wilkins, Heywood, 
Tourneur, Chapman and Middleton have 
each been credited with a share in its com- 
position, whilst, quite recently, Mr. Duc- 
pate SyKEst has suggested that the extant 
‘Timon’ is a revision with additions by 
Shakespeare of an original drama by Da 
and Middleton. Mr. Syxes was led to the 
inference of a previous collaboration by the 
spelling of ‘‘Apemantus ”’ in I. i., IT. ii. and 
IV. iii. of the Folio, which is otherwise writ- 
ten ‘‘ Apermantus ’’ in the rest of the play. 
Attention here will mainly be directed to 
these aforementioned Timon-Apemantus 
scenes which Mr. Sykes attributes to John 
Day, for a thorough investigation of the 
text has convinced me that their ascription 
to that writer is entirely unwarrantable. 
In fact, I propose to show that the follow- 
ing features, which Mr. SyKEs enumerates 
as being peculiar to Day, are nearly all 
found in the works of Wilkins: 


(i) The habitual omission of the pro- 
noun ‘“‘thou’’ after a verb in the second 
person singular. Eleven examples are 
cited: —‘‘ Whither art going?’’ (I. i. 191), 
“Wilt dine with me, Apemantus?’’ 
(L. i. 206), ‘‘ Art not one? ”’ (I. i. 223), ‘‘Art 
not a poet?’ (I. i. 226), ‘‘ What wouldst 
do then, Apemantus ?”’ (I. i. 235) ; also II. ii. 
51, 52, 84; IV. iii. 237, 291, 307. 

Mr. Syxes states that he has discovered 
sixteen examples of this omission (of which 
he quotes seven) in the prose scenes of 
‘Humour out of Breath’:—‘‘Canst get 


* The references are to the Globe Shake- 
speare, Bullen’s edition of Day’s ‘ Works,’ 
and Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ vol. ix. 
(edited by Hazlitt), for ‘The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage.’ 
t+‘N. & Q” exlv (1923), afterwards repub- 
_— in ‘Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,’ pp. 


any living out of them?” (I. iii. p. 16), 
““ Which of them dost ask’’ (I. iii. p. 18), 
““Canst describe service?’ (II. i. p. 21), 
“* Art sure she hates me?’ (IIT. iii. p. 45); 
also II. i. pp. 22 (four times), 23, 24; 
II, ii. pp. 27 (three times), 40; IV. ii, p. 
56 (twice). 

What surprises one, however, is that this 
particular test is not applied to ‘Humour 
| out of Breath’ itself. If Day’s prose is 
distinguishable by the frequent omission of 
| the second person singular pronoun (and 
| this is one of the devices employed for 
| separating Day’s work from Middleton’s in 
|‘ Timon of Athens’), would not one be 
| equally justified in assuming that I. iii., II. 
|i. ii., ITD. ii, iii., TV. ii., of ‘Humour out of 
| Breath’ are by Day, and the rest by 
| another writer? It is noteworthy, too, that 
| seven of these sixteen examples are from 
| II. i—a scene that Fleay* does not assign 
|to Day; whilst it is just in the prose scenes 





Y | that Boylet claimed to have detected the 


j}hand of Wilkins. The fact is that Mr. 
| Sykes has completely rejected the possibility 
of dual ‘authorship in ‘Humour out of 
Breath’ in direct contradiction to what he 
wrote in his ‘ Sidelights on Shakespeare ’ 
(p. 79): : 

In the following year, 1608, . . . appeared 
two plays, Humour out of Breath and Law- 
Tricks, whose title-pages bear the name of 
John Day alone. But Day himself admits in 
his preface to the former play that it was 
not “all of one man’s getting,” and it is 
accordingly not surprising to find the other. 
Law-Tricks, shows strong evidence of Wilkins’ 
collaboration. 

Anyhow, it is interesting to note that 
there are eighteen examples of this omission 
in Wilkins’s play, ‘The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage’ : 

I. p. 473. ha, will’t not, Master Scar- 
borow ? 

II. p. 489. Why? wouldst have him love 
her ? 

III. p. 508. 
his meeting ? 

p. 509. Why dost laugh, Frank ? 

Why, dost hear, Will? 
+ p. 520. What dost think these are Frank ? 

p. 525. What hast won, Frank? 

What dost mean by that, Will? 
and IV. pp. 532 (four times), 534, 537; 
| V. pp. 547, 548, 557. 


* ‘Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ Vol. i. p. 111. 
+ New Shakespeare Society Transactions, 
1882, p. 325. 


But art sure he will hold 
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Finally, in order to realise what little 
importance can be attached to this test, the 
reader is advised to turn to Dekker’s 
‘ Satiromastix,’ 
occur. 

(ii). A repetition of words upon which 
there is no real play. 

Mr. Sykes gives four illustrations of which 
the following is a sample (‘ Timon,’ IV. 





iii., 282-5) : 

Apem. Here; I will mend thy feast. 

Tim. First mend my company, take away | 
thyself. 

Apem. So shall I mend mine own, by the 
lack of thine. 

Tim. "Tis not well mended so, it is kat | 


botched. 


With this he compares the conversation 
between Florimel “— i page in ‘ Humour 
out of Breath,’ IT. 


Flo. Boy, dost ace what gentleman it is? 

Page. Gentle madam, no; but he is a man. 

Flo. Beleeve me, boy, he is a proper man 

Page. Man is a proper name to a man, and 
so he may be a proper man. 


Flo. I love him, hees a very proper man. 

Again, for comparison, I quote from ‘ The | 
Miseries,’ pp. 477-8: 

Sear. Prythee tell me: are you not a 
woman? 

Clare. I know not that neither, till I am | 
better acquainted with a man. 


Scar. And how 
with a man? 


Clare. To distinguisn betwixt himself and 
myself, 

Scar. Why, I am a man? 

Clare. siamaded more a I anne sir. 

Scar. What think you of me for a husband ? 

Clare. Let me first know what you think | 
of me for a wife? | 

Scar. Troth, JZ think you are a proper | 
gentlewoman. 

Clare. Do you but think so? 

Sear. Nay, I see you are a very perfect 
proper gentlewoman. 

Clare. Tt is a great pity then I should be | 


alone without a proper man. 


In what Mr. Sykes terms ‘the simple | 
expedient of bandying a word to and fro 
between two speakers, without regard to 
whether one speaker uses it in a different | 
sense from the other or not,’? Day differs | 
very little from other writers of the period. | 
Most of the Elizabethan dramatists have no | 
compunction in repeating a word six al 
seven times within a few lines, and pun | 
after pun is often introduced alongside mere | 
verbal repetition. | 


‘* Day rarely repeats a phrase or ' 


(iii) 


where nearly forty examples | 


would you be acquainted | 
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ty | elbaiien;” adds Mr. Sykes. ‘‘ Conge. 
| quently we shall not expect to find much in 
the way of ‘parallel’ evidence in_ sup. 
port of his dates to a share in Timon 
| of Athens.’’ I cannot agree with the first 
statement, as I have noted a considerable 
| number of expressions that Day has repeated 
|/in his works. Moreover, one of the main 
characteristics of the writer of these three 
scenes is, as Mr. Sykes himself demon. 
strates (pp. 5-8), that he indulges in an 
inordinate amount of repetition. Still, Mr. 
Sykes presents to our notice two verbal 
connexions with Day’s authenticated works, 
the first being from ‘ Timon,’ I. i. 221: 

Tim. That’s a lascivious apprehension. 

Apem. So thou apprehendest it; take it for 
thy labour. 

This is to be compared with ‘ 
of Breath,’ IIT. i. p. 35: 

Flo. - and when by your buzzing flat- 
tery you have sucked the smallest favour from 
them, you presently make wing for another. 

Asp. Marry, buz. 

Flo. Double the zard, 
meaning for your labour. 

I have, however, noted an almost similar 
/expression in Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix,’ Li: 

Flash. If your wine play with my nose, sir, 
| Ile knocke’s coxcombe. 

Sir Quin. Doe, Peeter, and weare it for thy 

labour. 

The second is the phrase, ‘‘ The reason of 
| this?’’ in the Fool’s speech (‘ Timon,’ II. ii. 
| 104-8) : 


Humour out 


and take the whole 


When men come to borrow of your masters, 
they approach sadly, and go away merry; but 
they enter my mistress’ house merrily, and 
go away sadly: the reason of this? 


The reader is asked to compare 
out of Breath,’ II. i. p. 


‘ Humour 


| Oct. IT cut some few of the Mantuans 
| throats. 
Asp. And wert not a knave for’t? 
Oct. No, I was a Venetian commander, 2 
great man. The reason of this question? 
Mr. Syxes also quotes from the same 
| play, III. iii. p. 45, ‘‘ the reason of hir 
hate?” and I. ii. p. 13, ‘‘ His reason for 
' that?’ In addition, he refers in a footnote 
| (Pp. 18) to ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ I. i. p. 


Ke Pa thought of both ?’”’ and to III. iii. 
‘“‘ The life of that jeast?’’ and to the 
Phe of Gulls,’ IT. .. p. 26, ‘‘ Your reason 
for that?” and’ III. . p. 64, ‘‘ Your reason 
for that, Sir?” 
Even here he is not on firmer ground, for 
it is just in the three scenes of ‘Law 
Tricks’ he has assigned to Wilkins that one 
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finds the followng: I. ii. p. 17, ‘‘ Your 
reason, Sir?’ IJ. i. p. 26, ‘‘ Your reason, 
Adam?’ and IV. i. p. 55, ‘‘ Not loved? 
Your reason ?’’ Also of interest are the fol- 
lowing from ‘ Patient Grissil,’* by Dekker, 
Haughton and Chettle: I. i._p. 4., ‘‘ Nay, 
come Mario, your opinion too?’’ I. i. p. 14, 
“TLaureo, what’s your opinion?’ III. i. p. 
38, ‘‘ Faith, tell me your opinions of my 
wife?” IV. i. p. 50, ‘‘ Mario, thy opinion ?”' 
All these extracts are taken from scenes in 
‘Patient Grissil ’ that Mr. Sykes attributes 
to Chettle, and the danger of his methods 
of detection is still further forced on us 
when we turn to ‘Humour out of Breath.’ 
II. i. p. 22, and find ‘‘ Your opinion, boy ?”’ 
Yet it is hardly likely that Mr. Sykes would 
accord this latter scene to Chettle, when on 
the same page of this play he has referred 
us to ‘‘The reason of this question?’ as 
evidence of Day’s craftsmanship, and when 
on the following page we come across ‘‘ Thy 
reason ?”’ which bears some affinity to Wil- 
kins’s briefer catechisms. 


(iv) Mr. Syxes’ next point is that the 
style of repartea .is the same. He com- 
pares the following: 

Page. Will you sell your findings, my lord? 

Hip. They are scarce worth giving. 

“HH. O. B.,’ I. iii. p. 16. 

What dost thou think ’tis worth? 
Not worth my thinking. 

*“Timon,’ I. i. 218-9. 

Wilkins’s dialogue, however, is exactly 
in the same staccato vein. Compare ‘The 
Miseries,’ p. 471: 

Iij. Well, sir, are you of the house? 

Clown. No, sir, I am twenty yards without, 
and the house stands without me. ; 

Bar. Prythee, tell’s who owes this building? 


Timon, 
Apem. 


Clown. He that dwells in it, sir. 
Ilf. Who dwells in it, then? 
Clown. He that owes it. 


Tif. What am I the better for thy answer? 
on What am I the better for thy ques- 
ion! 

Tif. Why, nothing. 


Clown. Why, then, of nothing comes 
nothing. 
Mr. Syxes concludes his remarks on 


these Timon-Apemantus scenes by quoting 
from ‘ Humour out of Breath,’ IV. iii. p. 62: 


Asp. . . . Let none enter upon the stage 
where Aspero plays the madman, without 
Hortensio. 

Ass. Is he mad, “= lord: 

Asp. As the Lord that gave all to his fol- 
lowers, and beg’d more for himself. 








* Edited by Collier, Shakespeare Society, 1841. ° 


I am not disposed to question his state- 
ment that by ‘‘the Lord that gave all to 
his followers,’’ etc., Timon of Athens is 
meant. From this reference, however, I sub- 
mit that no conclusion can be drawn; for 
Shakespeare mentions ‘‘ Critic Timon” in 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ perhaps long before 
he had ever contemplated writing a play 
with the famous misanthropist as his cen- 
tral character, and Dekker has a more 
pointed allusion when Horace says in 
* Satiromastix,’ V.ii. 

I did it to retyre me from the world, 

And turne my Muse into a Timonist, 

Loathing the general leprozie of sinne, 

Which like a plague runs through the 

soules of men. 

Furthermore, Mr. Sykes gives us no indi- 
cations as to when he considers Day colla- 
borated with Middleton in writing the 
original play, but the resemblances which, 
he declares, he has detected to ‘ Humour out 
of Breath’ certainly postulate a date ec. 
1608. One wonders, therefore, why he prac- 
tically confines his attention to a few scenes 
in ‘Humour out of Breath’ and does not 
advance confirmatory evidence from the ‘ Ile 
of Gulls,’ ‘ The Travels of the Three English 
Brothers’ and ‘ Law Tricks,’ which were all 
composed within a few years of ‘ Timon of 
Athens.’ 4 

Nor do I agree with his theory that the 
original draft of ‘Timon’ was written by two 
dramatists and then revised by Shakespeare. 
Is it conceivable that Shakespeare, with his 
long dramatic experience and his profound 
knowledge of stagecraft, would have revised 
with such colossal ineptitude and left in 
such an execrable condition the heterogen- 
eous composition known as ‘Timon of 
Athens?’ When, too, Mr. Sykes tries to ex- 
plain away some of its crude anomalies by 
the ingenious supposition of an original col- 
laboration between two dramatists (there is 
no record that Day and Middleton ever did 
collaborate), is he not forgetful of the fact 
that, at the outset of his career and in the 
first years of his apprenticeship, Shakespeare 
revised with tolerable ability such composite 
productions as afterwards became the three 
parts of ‘Henry VI? To me, the hypothe- 
sis of a Shakespearian revision, even of the 
work of three or four writers and however 
hastily executed, appears untenable; for it 
is scarcely credible that in the period of his 
maturity, William Shakespeare had so 
degenerated in his art that he could not 
approach the mediocre performance of his 
yeuth. 

S. R. Goxpine. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. 


(See ante pp. 165, 203, 236.) | 
Sir William Raynsfforde Knt., Lord of | 
| 
| 


Great Tew, a Justice of the Peace for Ox- 
fordshire, and Sheriff of Berks and Oxon. 
2 and 3 Mary, was grandson of William 
Ranisford whose ing. p.m. is dated Oct, 29, 
1487, and great-grandson of Henry, also a 
Justice of the Peace for Oxfordshire and 
Lord of Great Tew, whose ing. p.m. was | 
dated Oct. 14, 1470 (See below). The} 
lands and tenements lying in Combe Co. 

Warwick, were near Combe Abbey, which for 

many generations was the seat of the Earls | 
of Craven, and was sold by them a few 

years ago. When a boy I skated on the 

Combe Abbey waters and therefore was inter- 

ested to see recently a report in the Fishing 

Gazette of an enormous catch of fish by rod 

and line in these lakes. In his will, dated | 
Apr. 6, 1557, Sir William ‘‘ leaves to Jane 

Dame Raynford my wife, during life, my | 
house at Peter Hall in Combe pastures Co. | 
Warwick.”’ 


S tar 


Chamber Proceedings, Philip and 


Mary, 2/24. 
RayYNSFORDE v. WILMER. | 


c. A.D. 1554-1558. 


To the King’s and Queen’s excellent Maties 
—In most humble wise complaining 
showeth unto your most excellent maties | 
your faithful servant and true subject 
William MRaynsrrorpE, knight. That 
whereas the same your subject is lawfully | 
possessed of and in certain lands and 
tenements lying in Combe, co. Warwick, 
in which your said subject hath divers 
fish ponds and plenty of Conyes. .And 
your said subject so being possessed there- 
of about Lent last past that is to say the 
15th of March or thereabouts in the night | 
of the same day Richard Wyimer, of 
Ryton, co. Warwick, yeoman, Thomas | 
Wyvumer, late of the same parish, yeo- 
man, Thomas Mutton, of Brincklow, co. 
Warwick, yeoman, William Mutton, of 
the same parish, yeoman, Richard Swayne, 
of Ryton, co. Warwick, laborer, John 
Cocks, of Wollston, co. Warwick, fuller, 
William Mutton, the elder, of Brinklow, 
yeoman, Richard GoopEsMyTHE, of the same 
county, smyth, Thomas OvERTON of the same 





county, labourer, and George Backer of 
the same county, husbandman, accom. 
panied with divers other persons unto 
your said subject unknown by the special 
procurement and abetting of the said 
Thomas Murton and one Julyan Wymzr, 
widow, at Combe aforesaid riotously and 
in rebellious manner being armed with 
weapons defensive assembled themselves to- 
gether and against your grace’s peace in 
riotous manner did enter into the said 
lands and tenements and then and there 
did not only riotously assault your said 
subject’s house intending to spoil, waste 
and destroy your orator’s fish as pyckes, 
carpes, perches, tenches and other fish to 
the value of xl! but also with like force 
having hays and other ingyns fit for their 
purpose did at the same time kill and carry 
away divers of the said conyes to the value 
of xxti marks, which said misbehaviour 
is not only to the great hurt and damage 
of your said subject but also to the en- 
couragement of all such like offenders un- 
less punishment be speedily provided. In 
tender consideration whereof it may please 
your most excellent matie to grant your 
grace’s writs of subpena to be directed 
unto the said riotous persons commanding 
them by the same to appear before your 
councell in your Star Chamber at West- 
minster, there to answer unto the premises, 
&e. 

Julyan Wy.mer, widow, answers and 
says that as to any riot, forcible entry or 
unlawful assemblies supposed by the com- 
plainant to be committed and done by the 
defendants or any of them against the 
Queen’s peace and law they are thereof not 
guilty. The said Julyan Wyimer further 
sayeth that certain fish was brought to 
her house (in a basket) where she now 
dwelleth in Ryton by her son in lav, 
Richard Wytmer named in the bill who 
said to her that one Wiser of Barnyele, 
co. Warwick, had given him the said fish 
which was eaten in her said house but from 
whence the fish was taken this defendant 
knoweth not. And the said Julyan further 
saith that at another time there was more 
fish brought by the said Richard WyYLMER 
her son to her said house upon Palme 
sunday last past and she suspecting how 
the said Richard had come by the said 
fish would not allow the same to be dressed 
or eaten but forthwith commanded him to 
carry it away. The said Julyan denies 
that she was privy or consenting to of 
with the stealing of any fish or conies ot 
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the complainant or that the defendants | 


or any of them upon the 15th day of March 


in the night of the same day riotously and | 


in rebellious manner being armed with 
weapons assembled together against the 


Queen’s peace or did enter the lands and | 


tenements of the said complainant, and | 
the said Julyan prays to be dismissed out | 
of court with reasonable charges sustained. | 


Hercules Raynsforde, Justice of the Peace | 


for Oxfordshire, was a son of Sir William 
Raynsforde, of Great Tew. 
There seems to be considerable confusion 


as to who was lord of Little Tew Manor in | 


the sixteenth century. 

For in 1591 Exeter College, Oxford, under- 
took a law suit a William Raynsford of 
Little Tew for un c ¢ 
tory House, and also to examine into his 
claim to the Manor of Little Tew. His lease 
of the Manor dated from Aug. 6, 1509; he 


awful possession of the Rec- | 


seems to have lost the suit, for the expenses | 


were finally paid, by cutting down the trees 
on the estate at Little Tew by the College, and 
they finally sold the property. 


In 1639 Edward Standard, a 
Robert Standard, by his wife 
Raynsford, presumably a dau. of William 
Raynsford, took up the lease and it contin- 
ued in his descendants for nearly two hun- 
dred years.—‘ History of Three Parishes.’ 


Chancery Proceedings, Elizabeth, R. 10/62. 
RosineEs v. RAaYNSFORD AND EDWaARDs. 


aD. 1598, May 23. 

To the right honorable Sir Thomas EcErTon, 
knight, Lord Keeper of the great seal of 
England.—In most humble manner com- 
plaining sheweth unto your good lordship 
your daily orators Robert Rosines of 
Little Tew, co. Oxford, husbandman, and 
John RosrneEs son of the said Robert 
Rostnes. That whereas Hercules Rayns- 

Forpr of Great Tew, Esquire, was law- 

fully seized in fee of the manor of Great 

Tew of which manor one messuage and one 

yard of copyhold land lying within the 

said manor and then in the tenure of one 

Baker was and yet is parcel. And the said 

Hercules RAYNSFORDE being so seized about 

3 Elizabeth (1561) did by copy of court 

roll grant the said customary house and 

yard land unto your orator Robert 

Rostnes for the term of his life. Your 

orator Robert Rostnes took the issues and 

profits thereof until about seven years last 
past when he was persuaded by the said 

Hercules RayNsFORDE to surrender his 

said copy and to take a new copy of the 


son of | 
Friswith | 





said house and yard land for the said 
John Rosrnzs his son and to give the said 
Hercules RayNnsrorpE a sum of money for 
the same which to do the said Robert 
Ropines. refused. Whereupon the said 
Hercules RayNsrorvE not long after con- 
veyed the reversion of the said house and 
yard land unto one Henry Epwarps of 
Great Tew ond to his heirs who imme- 
diately after the purchase of the reversion 
did wrongfully and without just title 
molest your orators and disturb their 
quiet possession in the premises by suits 
at law. Your orator Robert Rosinus took 
a lease of the said copyhold messuage and 
yard land from the said Henry Epwarps 
for the lives of your orator Robert Rosrnzs, 
John Rosrnes his son and Robert son of 
the said John and paid for the said lease 
£45, £20 whereof the said Epwarps paid 
the said Hercules RaynsrorpE. But now 
so it is may it please your good lordship 
the said Hercules RaynsForDE and Henry 
Epwarps combining and confederating to- 
gether endeavour to defraud your orators 
of the said premises, &c. 


The defendant Hercules RayNSFORDE 
answers and says that he taking himself to 
be owner and lord of the manor of Little 
Tew, whereof the premises in question are 
parcel, did grant the said house and yard 
land unto the said Robert Rosrns for term 
of his life. That about 3 Elizabeth (1561) 
by Commission out of the Exchequer it 
was found that the manor of Little Tew 
was the Queen’s and that this defendant 
was but farmer thereof and about the same 
time one Richard Epwarps father unto 
the other defendant Henry Epwarps, 
claimed the said messuage and yard land as 
his inheritance which he should enjoy by 
gift or purchase from one Edward Hatt. 
Whereupon this defendant agreed to de- 
liver unto the said Richard Epwarps the 
evidences concerning the premises and to 
pay him £10 arrearages of rent, but be- 
fore the said evidences were delivered the 
said Richard Epwarps died whereupon this 
defendant heard nothing thereof and held 
the premises until about eight years since 
when Henry Epwarps the other defendant 
claimed the premises and demanded the 
evidences belonging to the same which this 
defendant delivered unto him, at which 
time the said Henry Epwarps fearing that 
some other conveyance or devise of the 
premises might have been_made by this 
defendant or Sir William RaynrorbeE this 
defendant’s father craved and secured a 
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release of the premises from this defen- | lasting University organ belongs to the 


dant and his son and heir for which he 
gave £40, &. The defendants deny that 
they have made any secret or other 
estates of the premises to persons 
unknown and pray to be dismissed with 
their costs il charges wrongfully sus- 
tained. 


Inquisition post mortem. 
9 and 10 Edw. IV File 31. 


A.D. 1470, Oct 14. 

Inquisition taken at Banbury, co. Oxon, be- 
fore John Penne (?), Esq., the king’s 
escheator, upon the oaths of William 
WatLkERE, John SuHeELpoN [and others] 
jurors who say that Henry Raynrorp 
held no lands, etc., of the king in chief. . 


No. 6. 


He died 12th and William 
Raynrorp is his son and heir... 
[illegible]. 


Inquisition post mortem. 


(Chancery, Series II., volume iii), 3 Hen. 
VII. No. 66. 

A.D. 1487, Oct. 29. 

Inquisition taken at Banbury, co. Oxon., be- 
fore Edward Hamppen Esquire, escheator, 
upon the oaths of William Somerton, 
Robert Reps, John StyMer, Will CHam- 
BERLEYN, John Hanke, John More, John 
Hope, Robert Parker, William Baker, 
Thomas Mortemere, William Rest, John 
Newey and William PLeyvEstowrE, who 
say upon their oaths that William Reryn- 
FORDE in the writ named held no lands 
or tenements of the king in chief nor other- 
wise but that he held on the day of his 
death the manor of Great Tewe of the 
priory of Bradnestoke by what service the 
jurors are ignorant. That the said Wil- 
liam Rerynrorpe Esquire in the writ 
named died on the 5th August before the 
date of this Inquisition and that John 
RaynFrorD is his son and heir and is aged 
13 (tresdecim) years and more. In witness 
whereof, &c. 

Writ dated 13 Oct. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued) 


HE OLDEST, LASTING UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL.—The ‘ Cambridge History 

of English Literature,’ vol. xiv., p. 207, 
in speaking of ‘‘ University Journalism ”’ 
says—‘‘ The credit of having been the first 


Cambridge Review, which was started in 
1879, and has been published in term time 
ever since.’? This is not correct, for the 
| Durham University Journal was first issued 
in June, 1876, and has been in progress ever 
since, and is the oldest University periodi- 
cal in England. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, Co. Durham. 


EVON PARISH REGISTERS (See 9 §. 
iv. 106.).—At the above reference is 
printed a list of forty-five registers which 
it is there stated had been copied by the 
Rev. John Ingle Dredge. I print below a 
list of those transcripts now existing which 
have recently been purchased by the Devon 
/and Cornwall Recérd Society and deposited 
| in the Exeter City Library, where they can 
| be consulted by members of the Society. 
| Mr. Ingle Dredges’ representatives inform 
|me that the transcripts of Hartland and 
| Monkleigh were sold some years ago. If 
| any reader can tell me where these tran- 
‘scripts now are I shall be very grateful. 
The transcript of Parkham has been pub- 
lished by the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, and the Society is now appealing for 
funds to enable them to succeed with the 
printing of others. 


Abbots Bick- Marwood (1602-1812) 
ington (1716-1812) ‘Meeth (1653-1812) 

Abbotsham (1653-1875) Merton (1687-1812) 

Alwington (1549-1812) Newston St. 


Anstey, East (1596-1812) Petrock (1578-1812) 
Anstey West (1653-1812) Northam (1542-1685) 
Atherington (1538-1812) Putford, East (1671-1799) 
, Berrynarbor (1540-1312) Putford, West (1668-1812) 


Bideford (1561-1812) Roborough — (1549-1812) 
Bradford (1558-1812) Roseash (1591-1812) 
Braunton (1538-1812) St. Giles-in- 
Chittlehamp- the-Wood (1555-1747) 
ton (1575-1812) Shebbear (1576-1812) 
Chumleigh (1653-1726) Stoke Rivers (1553-1744) 
Dolton (1608-1812) Stokenham —= (1570-1591) 
Fremington (1602-1837) Sutcombe (1657-1875) 


Frithelstock (1556-1873) Torrington, 


Heanton Pun- Little (1672-1812) 
chardon (1559-1812) Weare 

|High  Bick- Giffard (1583-1812) 

| ington (1707-1837) West Down (1583-1812) 

| Hollacombe (1638-1739) Westleigh (1559-1776) 

| Huish (1595-1812) Winkleigh (1569-1812) 

| Huntshaw (1746-1812) Woolfardis- 

Langtree (1659-1872) worthy, W. (1723-1812) 

| Littleham, nr Yarnscombe (1653-1812) 
Bideford — (1538-1812° 


H. Taprtey-Soper. 


Hon. Sec. and General Editor 
Dev. and Corn. Rec. Soc., Exeter. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





— 


ILLIAM BYRD’S' ‘“‘ BROWNING” 


FOR STRING QUINTETTE.—I have | 
become interested in a composition by Wil- | 


liam Byrd entitled ‘The Leaves be Greene ’ 
with a sub-title ‘ Browning for String Quin- 
tette.’ I have been unable to find the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ Browning ”’ used in this way. The 
music is a five-part canon with a theme 
taken up in turn by each instrument. When- 
ever this theme appears, it is accompanied 
by the following ditty : 

The leaves be greene, 

The nuts be browne; 

They hange so highe 

They will not come down. 


The music (published in this country by 
Chappell and Harms, 185 Madison, New 
York) has the word ‘‘ Browning ”’ in the title 


in quotation marks, and prints the words of | 


the ditty continuously through the piece. 
The biography of William Byrd by 
Edmund H. Fellowes of Oxford describes 
this composition as follows (p. 93) : 
One very interesting piece of music, how- 
ever, falls under this same head [i.e. canons]; 


it is an elaborate type of round more like | 


a Passacaglia, perhaps, than any other musi- 
cal form, for it is really a set of instrumental 
variations on a definite short phrase. It is 
described in all the manuscripts as Browning. 
The Leaves be Greene. The words are omitted 
in some of the manuscripts, but in some others 
there is just an indication of the entry. 
very good text of this piece, which is in five 
parts, is to be found in the British Museum 
Add. MSS. 17792-6, where the words are given 
in full at each entry of the several parts. 
{Here follows a description of the order of 
entrance of the ppv! Thomas Tomkins, 
Byrd’s famous pupil, made a score of Browning, 
but he omitted the words; he _ noted 
that it was “a most excellent piece,” and 
described it as “ a grownd.” 


The description of it in the catalogue of 
musical manuscripts in the British Museum 
is simply: ‘‘ Madrigals for five voices: 11. 
Browninge, The leaues be greene. W. Byrd.” 


There are other manuscripts of it, one 
being in Oxford. 


The only dictionary definition even faintly 
‘suggestive of relevance is the last one under 
‘Browning’ in the ‘New English Diction- 
ary.” It is described as an obsolete word 
with the date 1601. All that is given is the 
following illustration : 
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| He that calls for nothing else at sea but 


winde; and never rests till Browning be 
come. A term usuall in the mouths of 
mariners and winnowers of corne, when they 
are calmed and do call for wind. 

This suggests that ‘‘ Browning ’’ may have 
reference to the time of year, which is ob- 
viously autumn in the ditty. But Mr. 
Fellowes, who certainly must have consulted 
the Oxford Dictionary, offers no explanation 
of the meaning of the word, saying only, 
‘It is described in all the manuscripts as 
‘ Browning.’ ”’ 


” 


My curiosity is aroused. If any reader 
can throw any light upon this obscure little 
matter, I should be very happy to hear from 
you. 

(Mrs.) Heten M. Snyper. 


| MARSHAL TALLARD: PLACE OF 

BURIAL.—Marshal Tallard or Tal- 

lart, who was taken prisoner by Marlborough 
| at Blenheim, is said to have been buried in 

the church of St. Elizabeth, rue du Temple, 
'Paris. Has the church ever contained a 
| memorial of him? During what years did 
he reside in the house named after him in 
the rue des Archives, and where can I find 
a description of it? 

I should be glad to be referred to any 
| sources of information about the marshal. 
What is the title of the book he published 
which contains some reference to his exper- 
iences as a prisoner in England? Is it 
| rare ? 
| Some thirty years ago a portrait of Tal- 
|lard, painted presumably during his resi- 


A | dence in England, was sold in London. Are 


i its present whereabouts known ? ‘ 
AVID McANALLY:’ SURGEON TO 
THE ARMAGH MILITIA, 1793 to 

1816.—Information wanted as to place of 


birth, medical education, etc. 
NEALAN. 


‘DOOR MR. HUME.’’—Can this person 

be identified? He is mentioned by 

R. S. Surtees in ‘Plain or Ringlets,’ 

(1860) pp. 193-5, when writing of a battue, 
as using the phrase “‘ tottle of the whole.” 
H. 8. G. 


“QMITHFIELD HORSES JOURNEYING 

‘FOREIGN FOR EVANS.’ ’’—This 

description occurs in R. S. Surtees’ ‘ Jor- 

rocks, Jaunts and Jollities’ (1838) p. 66. 
What does it mean, and who was Evans? 
H. S. G. 
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EORGE FENNER.—In October 1566 Dr. 
David Lewis or Lewes, Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, had received let- 
ters from Sir William Cecil ordering him 
to prevent certain persons, including George 
Fenner, from repairing armed for the pur- 
pose of traffic to places privileged by the 
King of Spain, and by the 28th of that 
month had taken bonds of him not to spoil 
any of the Queen’s subjects, nor to traffic 
into India or any other places privileged by 
the King of Spain. At a somewhat later 
date George Fenner, of Chichester, peti- 
tioned the Council praying redress for great 
losses, by spoils and robberies committed on 
divers ships by the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries, and in 1575 he made a special 
declaration of his losses. He was still living 
in 1599 and is described by Prof. Abel Le- 
franc in his ‘Sous le Masque de William 
Shakespeare’ (Paris, Payot, 1919) i., 81 as 
‘un agent politique qui travaillait en Angle- 
terre pour la cause catholique.’’ He seems 
rather to have been an English Catholic 
merchant, whose letters to his foreign cor- 
respondents were suspected and so intercep- 
ted by the Government. Two of them 
dated June 30, 1599, thus intercepted con- 
tained the news ‘‘ Therle of Darby is busyed 
only in penning comedies for the common 
players,’ and ‘‘ Our Erle of Darby is busye 
in penning commodyes for the common 
players.” From this starting-point the 
Professor has worked out with great ingen- 
uity the theory adumbrated by Mr. James 
Greenstreet (who died Nov. 4, 1892) in The 
Genealogist 1891 and 1892 that the actual 
author of the plays known to us as Shakes- 
peare’s was William Stanley, sixth Earl of 
Derby. Is anything known of George Fen- 
ner, of Chichester, and of his connexion 

with this Earl of Derby ? 

J. B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LNOD CILT.—Freeman in his ‘ History 
of The Norman Conquest’ refers to the 
mysterious title of ‘‘ Child’? or ‘ Cilt” 
applied in Domesday Book to Aldnoth or 
Alnod. Freeman took it to mean a title 
of honour or office, but what is actually im- 
plied in the way of rank has not so far as 
IT know been made clear. (Freeman, ‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,’ vol. iv., 757.) 
Again Sir Henry Ellis, referring to Alnod 
remarks: ‘‘ This Alnod from the Royalty of 


his kindred had the addition of Cilt.” 

Quoted from Kelham’s ‘Hist. of Kent.’ 

(Ellis’s ‘Intro. to Domesday,’ ii. 21.) 
Freeman rejects this conclusion. 


Has any subsequent research dealt with 
this puzzling title? 
I wonder what suggested it to Byron in 
Childe Harold? 
G. O’F. 


[Byron himself, in his Preface to the First 
and Second Cantos, supplies the answer: 

“Tt is almost superfluous to mention that the 
appellation “Childe,” as “‘ Childe Waters,” 
“Childe Childers ” is used as more consonant 
with the old structure of versification which 


a” 


1 have adopted.”’] 


H F. LYTE: PORTRAIT BY CAMPA. 
* NELLI.—The writer will be pleased to 
hear of any descendants of this hymn-writer 
and clergyman. A portrait, supposed to be 
of him, has been found in Ireland. It 
resembles closely that by King, engraved by 
Phillips, but is possibly of an earlier date. 
It is by Campanelli, who painted portraits 
of Provost Lloyd, and of Landotti, Italian 
teacher, of Trinity College, Dublin. Some 
member of the family may have knowledge 
of it, or be able to pass an opinion on it. 
P. EC, 
[A photograph of this picture could be sent 
if desired for purpose of*identification. | 
EGALIA OF CHARLES I.—Can any 
reader give information concerning its 
fate? Is there any tradition that Cromwell, 
himself, took charge of the crown ? 
HENRY COLLETT. 


62, Barons Court Road, 
London, W.14. 


‘PILL OF MORTALITY.’’—It is recorded 
in a History of London, that in 1722 
“the Government having resolved to take 
all the precautions imaginable for render- 
(ing abortive the Designs of the Conspira- 
| tors, Orders be sent by the Privy-Council to 
the several Lieutenancies within the Bill of 
| Mortality, to take an Account of the Num- 
| ber of Horses within their several Jurisdic- 
| tions.’’ ete. 
What was the ‘ Bill of Mortality ’’ and 
why so called? 





J. H. Lestie. 


ROSSMITH FAMILY.—The Ozford Jour- 
nal of 3 April, 1834, records under 
heading Henley :— 

The Masters Grossmith’s performance this 
evening was fashionably and fully attended. 
The young gentlemen were much applauded, 
and gave the greatest satisfaction. At Wind- 
sor, Maidenhead, and Marlow, the three pre- 
vious evenings, they were honoured with 
“ bumpers.” 

What was the nature of the performance? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM, 
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ESLEY AND TOPLADY.—In a memoir | 
prefixed to the ‘ Works’ of Augustus | 
Toplady (1837) reference is made to an allega- | 
tion of John Wesley having publicly asserted | 
that Toplady had ‘‘ died blaspheming and in 
the horror of despair.”? Wesley was charged 
by Sir Richard Hall with the dissemination 
of a gross falsehood, and challenged either 
to assure the world of his innocence or to 
produce his authority for the assertion. To | 
Sir R. Hall’s letters, the writer of the | 
memoir states that ‘‘ Mr. Wesley made no 
reply in any way.”’ 

Can any reader kindly inform me whether 
this last statement is correct, or refer me to 
any published discussion on the subject? 

H. J. AYLIFFe. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 


EKNHAM OF NEW WINDSOR.—Could 
any reader supply me with information 

as to the parentage and ancestry (or tell me 
where such is to be found) of John Den- 
ham of New Windsor? His daughter Mary 
married in 1753 Rev. John Griffiths, then | 
Rector of Dorney, Bucks, living later at Chis- | 
wick, and she was the foster-mother of the | 
Duke of York, son of George III. | 
(Mrs.) E. H. Gray. 





Seamew, Selsey. 


“| ORIOT.”’—Will any reader of ‘ N. and | 
Q.’ kindly tell me the meaning of this | 
word, used by Blackmore in ‘ Lorna Doone’ | 
(chap. lxix., p. 530, Everyman’s Edition). | 
The sentence reads: ‘‘Then let us have a/| 
game of loriot with the baby. It would be | 
the best thing that could befal a lusty in- | 
fant heretic.”’ 
W. G. Wirtts Watson. 


Pinhoe. 


NGLISH CHURCHES AT ROUBAIX | 
AND LILLE.—What is the history of | 
the English church at Croix, a suburb of | 
Roubaix? Is it older than the English | 
church at Lille? What war memorials | 
have been placed in the two churches? What 
is the number of the English colony in these 
two towns? Is it a modern settlement ? 


ALTHUS FAMILY.—Mr. John Orlebar 
Payne, in his ‘ History of the Family 

of Malthus,’ Lon. 1890, states that Cather- 
ine, dau. of Sydenham Malthus, who in 1745 | 
m. George Eckersall, was a cousin of her 
husband’s. Can any reader interested in 
the Malthus family say how this cousinship 


came about ? 
T. Geo. H. GREEN. 





| ject. 


Replies. 





“MAN IN THE MOON”: ‘RABBIT IN 
THE MOON” 


(cl. 225). 


S18 E. B. Tylor in his ‘ Researches into the 

Early History of Mankind’ (London, 
Murray, 1870) second edition, pp. 332—334, 
remarks : 

The student of the Early History of Man- 
kind finds in Comparative Mythology the same 
use and the same difficulty which lie before 
him in so many other branches of his sub- 
He can sometimes show, in the myth- 
ical tales current among several peoples, 
coincidences so quaint, so minute, or so com- 
plex, that they could hardly have arisen 
independently in two places, and _ these 
coincidences he claims as proofs of historical 
connexion between the tribes or nations 
among whom they are found. But his great 
difficulty is how to be sure that he is not 
interpreting as historical evidence analogies 
which may be nothing more that the results 
of the like working of the human mind under 
like conditions. 

He observes that ‘‘ there are found among 
savage tribes myths like in their character, 
and therefore no doubt in their origin, to 
those of the great Aryan race,”’ and gives the 
following illustrations: 


As Zeus, the personified Heaven of our race, 
drops tears on earth which mortals call 
rain, so does the heaven-god of Tahiti; 


“‘Thickly falls the smal] rain on the face 
of the sea, 

They are not drops of rain, but they are 
tears of Oro.” 


In the dark patches on the face of the moon, 
the Singhalese see the pious hare that offered 
itself to Buddha to be cooked and eaten, 
when he was wandering hungry in the forest. 
The Northmen saw there two children whom 
Mani the Moon caught up, as they were 
taking the water from the well Byrgir, and 
who are carrying the bucket on the pole 
between them to this day. Elsewhere in 
Europe Isaac has_been seen carrying the 
bundle of wood up Mount Moriah for his own 


| sacrifice, and Cain bringing from his field 
| a load of thorns as his offering to Jehovah. 


Our own “Man in the Moon” was set up 
there for picking sticks on a Sunday, and he, 
too, carries his thorn-bush, as Caliban has 
seen. s The Selish Indians of North- 
West America have devised their story of the 
“Toad in the Moon”; the little wolf was in 
love with the toad, and_ pursued her one 
bright moonlight night, till, for a last chance 
of escape, she made a desperate spring on the 
face of the moon, and there she is still. In 
the Samoan Islands in the Central Pacific, 
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the dweller in the moon is a woman. Her 
name was Sina, and she was beating out 
paper-cloth with a mallet. The moon was 
just rising, and looked like a great bread- 
fruit, so Sina asked her to come down and 
let her child have a bit of her. But the 
moon was very angry at the idea of being 
eaten, and took up Sina, child, and mallet 
= all, and there they are to be seen to this 
day. 

Baring-Gould, in ‘Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages’ (London, Rivingtons, 1884) 
has dealt with the subject of ‘The Man in 
the Moon’ at some length. He says that the 
story as told by nurses is, that this man was 
found by Moses gathering sticks on a Sab- 
bath, and that, for his crime, he was 
doomed to reside in the moon to the end of 
all things; and they refer to Numbers xv., 
32-36, but, as Baring-Gould points out, there 
is, of course in the Bible no allusion to the 
moon. He gives a German version of the 
story. 


If Mr. Barron is correct in saying that, 
in India, it is a rabbit which is in the moon, 
on account of a kindness shown to Buddha, 
his is a different legend from that related 
by Baring-Gould, in which a hare figures, 
and not a_ rabbit. Baring-Gould’s story 
is that :— 

According to a Buddhist legend, Saky- 
amunni himself, in one of his earlier stages 
of existence, was a hare, and lived in friend- 
ship with a fox and an ape. In order to test 
the virtue of the Bodhisattwa, Indra came 
to the friends, in the form of an old man 
asking for food. Hare, ape and fox went 
forth in quest of victuals for their guest. 
The two latter returned from their foraging 
expedition successful, but the hare had found 
nothing. Then, rather that he should treat 
the old man with inhospitality, the hare 
lad a fire kindled, and cast himself into the 
flames, that he might himself become food 
for his guest. In reward for this act of self- 
sacrifice, Indra carried the hare to heaven, 
and placed him in the moon. 


There is a good deal of other interesting 
matters relating to this subject in Baring- 
Gould’s book, to which I would refer Mr. 
BarTONn. 


I have no information about the ‘ Easter 
Rabbit,’ but it may perhaps be the same as 
the ‘ Easter Hare.’ Upon this latter sub- 
ject, the following quotations from Kelly’s 
‘Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition 
and Folk Lore’ (London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1863) pp. 234-6 may be of interest :— 


The goddess who represents Freyja in Lower 
Saxony is attended 
acting as her trainbearers, 


y hares, two of them 
whilst others 
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carry lights before her. Another form of 
Freyja walks the fields in Aargau at night, 
accompanied by a silver-gray hare. Mann- 
hardt even asserts that this animal is 
reputed to be a fire and soul bringer, that 


many “baby fountains” (Kinder-briinnen) 
are named after it, and that in some places 
children are said to come out of the hare’s 


form. The hare is no doubt mythically con- 
nected with the phenomena of the sky, but upon 
what natural grounds it has been credited 
with such meteoric relations is a point not 
yet determined. I incline to think it will be 
found to lie, in part at least, in the habits 
which the animal displays about the time of 
the vernal equinox, and which have given 
rise to the popular saying, “as mad as a 
March hare.” 


There are some local customs that seem to 
indicate, however obscurely, that the hare, 
like the serpent among the Celts, was 
anciently regarded as a prominent actor in 
the celestial changes peculiar to that season. 
At Easter, in Swabia and in Hesse, a nest is 
made of moss, a hare is set upon it, and the 
children are sent to look for the eggs that 
the hare has laid. Now it was the custom 
of the Parsees to distribute red eggs at their 
spring festival; the Easter eggs of the Ger- 
manic and Slave nations are indisputably 
emblems of the renovated sun, and when we 
find them thus associated with the hare, we 
may be sure that there once was a _ reason 
for the venerable joke. “ Last year,’ says 
Schwartz, “I heard them say in the Saxon 
mountains, the Easter hare brings the Easter 
eggs,” and Friedreich states that in many 
districts these eggs are made into cakes in 
the form of a hare. Leoprechting mentions 
the same practice as common in the Lech- 
rain. In England, too, we find some evidence 
of a connection between Easter hares, and 
Easter eggs. They have a singular custom at 
Coleshill, in the county of Warwick, that 
if the young men of the town can catch a 
hare, and bring it tothe parson of the parish, 
before ten o’clock on Easter Monday, the 
parson is bound to give them a calf’s head, 
a hundred of eggs for their breakfast, and 
a groat in money. 


Elton, in ‘ Origins of English History’ 
(London, Quaritch, 1890) states that ‘‘ the 
custom of catching hares at Easter for pro- 
viding a public meal is best known in Pom- 
erania.’’ In addition to the Coleshill custom 


' before alluded to, we learn from Hazlitt’s 


‘Tenures’ that, at Hallaton, Leicester, a 
piece of land was bequeathed to the use and 
advantage of the Rector, who was then to 
provide ‘‘ two hare-pies, a quantity of ale, 
and two dozen of penny loaves, to be scram- 
bled for on Easter Monday annually.” 
Wm. Serr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
Mr. Epwarp C. Barton is recommended 
to consult ‘Stories of Starland,’ by Mary 
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Proctor (1898) the talented daughter of a 
talented father, the late Richard A. Proctor 
This book, although written for juveniles | 
is equally interesting to ‘‘ grown-ups.”’ | 

‘The Stars Night by Night’ by Joseph 
H. Elgie (1914) contains several references 
to these old-fashioned beliefs and mention | 
is made of the fact that the Bulletin de | 
la Sociéte Astronomique de France (1900) 
contained a number of drawings of what 
certain people saw of the moon with the 
naked eye. M. Filippo Zamboni, at Vienna, 
observed what he called ‘‘ le due teste nella 
Luna’”’ and also ‘‘il bacio nella Luna.’’ 
M. Zamboni gave to ‘‘le due teste”? in a 
poem, the names of Sabinus and Eponina, 
‘cas deux héros de |’ indépendance gauloise, 
dont je visitais, étant enfant, la grotte bien 
connue, aux sources de la Marne, non loin 
de Langres.”’ 

That a French poodle has been seen in the 
moon is also mentioned by Mr. Elgie who 
relates an incident which occurred to Mr. J. 
G. Talbot Hassell, a Yorkshire gentleman, 
with astronomical inclinations. | Mr. Has- 
sell had looked’ for and found the Moon Lady. 
He then handed his binoculars to his chauf- 
feur, Edward Gower, remarking ‘‘ Do you 
see her, Gower?’’ ‘‘ No, sir, I don’t,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ but I see a French poodle.”? ‘‘ A 
French poodle? ’’ exclaimed his master with 
surprise, ‘‘ surely not.’’ ‘‘ Indeed I do, sir,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ quite distinctly.’’ Gower re- 
turned the glasses to his master, who, under 
his chauffeur’s direction, saw the ‘‘ poodle ”’ 
most clearly. 

Mr. Hassell advanced the opinion that 
this is what is most usually referred to as 
the hare. From The Nature Lover, a 
monthly magazine edited by F. H. Shoo- 
smith, is taken the following (vol. i., 1922.) 

The legend of the Man in the Moon is as 
old, and as varied in form as anything in 
the history of human thought. According 
to Dante, the Man in the Moon is Cain, 
carrying a bundle of thorns; while to the 
Jews he was Isaac bearing the faggots for 
the sacrifice on Mount Moriah, or alterna- 
tively he who gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath. In the Teutonic legend he is the 
Sabath-breaker who was approached by a! 
divine being while cutting wood on the Holy 
Day, and when rebuked, mockingly declared 
that Sunday and Monday were all the same 
to him. ‘‘Then stand in the moon for a | 
perpetual Monday!’’ (Moonday) was the 
sentence instantly and _ irrevocably pro- 
nounced. 

In China the Man in the Moon is called ' 
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Yue-Lao, and is credited with presiding 
over marriages, tying together with an in- 
visible silken cord the young men and 


| maidens whom he has marked for matri- 


mony; so that he, Yue-Lao, might well be 


| called the Man in the Honeymoon. 


The Woman in the Moon has also been a 
favourite subject of myth-making. She 


| has been identified with Selene. 


Some American Indians regard the dark 
markings of the moon as representing a 
child carrying a basket. Buddhist lore 
speaks of a self-sacrificing hare. 

Some folk-lore scholars consider that the 
originals of the familiar nursery rhyme 
Jack and Jill, are the Norse, Hjuki and 
Bil, two children who were drawing water 
in a bucket when the moon stole them and 
carried them up to heaven, where they can 
be seen to this day on the moon’s face bear- 
ing their pail of water slung on a pole be- 
tween them. Baring Gould was decidedly 
of the opinion that the popular rhyme men- 
tioned had its origin in this Scandinavian 
myth. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


RADSHAW THE REGICIDE (cl. 225) 
—One hesitates twice before venturing 
not to agree with an acknowledged special- 
ist, but does the letter quoted bear any in- 
ternal evidence of its genuineness strong 
enough to upset Bradshaw’s own testimony 
in his will (Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ iii. 408) 
‘“God not having vouchsafed me issue? ”’ 
The same reference gives a pedigree showing 
Bradshaw’s mother; Catherine, not Sara, as 
having died in 1603/4. Was this letter 
perhaps a mere vulgar gibe intended to over- 
emphasise the comparative humility of the 
‘* President’s ’’ origin, written by someone 
who was quite careless of truth so long as 
he could raise sneering laughter at his 
victim’s expense? There may even be allu- 
sive humour of a sort hidden in the ‘‘ pewter 
pot and wheele,”’ and ‘‘ black bag.” 


J. V. K. 
IROMWELL’S HEAD (cl. 100, 155, 210). 
/ —It is interesting to note what Zachar- 


ias Conrad von Uffenbach, the Frankfurt 
traveller, wrote on this subject. He was a 
zealous chronicler of curious items. On 21 


| June, 1710, he crossed London Bridge. He 


noted : 


On this bridge they used to place the heads of 
murderers, as Patin, in his ‘ Voyages,’ p. 167, 
stated, i-e., those of Cromwell and his fol-. 
lowers were fixed there, but there is nothing 
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to be seen there now but the irons on which | ence to the Outlawries Bill is in the first 


they were fixed. 


On 1 July, 1710, he inspected the collec- 
tion of curiosities of a certain Claudius du 
Puy, a French-Swiss, who had four rooms 
full, and states thus among several pages 
of detail :— 

Mr. du Puy then showed us as one of his 
most curious items, the head 
as it had fallen, with the wooden pole broken 


off, unless Mr. du Puy had been deceived with | 


the head of another corpse. It seemed to 
me very suspicious that a pole remained 
stuck in it, and that the head should have 
fallen down with it, for they are not accus- 
tomed to fix the heads of criminals on 
wooden but rather on iron pegs or spikes. 
However, Mr. Puy declared that he could sell 
it for sixty guineas. 


I have translated the above as of interest, 
in the present discussion. 
W. H. QuarRRELL. 


()UTLAWRIES BILL (cl. 225, 264).—The 

following passages from MacDonogh’s 
‘Book of Parliament’ explain the first read- 
ing of the ‘‘ Outlawries Bill ”’: 


The Queen’s Speech is again read in the 
Lords and the anon, but before this 
happens it is the practice of each house to 
carry the reading of some Bill pro forma. The 
incident escapes the notice of most members, 
it passes so quickly ... yet is of high con- 
stitutional import, notwithstanding its 
unostentatious character. The Clerk in each 
House simply rises and reads the title of 
some Government Bill; the Speaker or the 
Lord Chancellor at once puts the question 


that it be read a first time, and declares it | 
The practice is meant to assert the | 


carried. ( 
privilege of Parliament to debate matters 
other than those set forth as 
of summons” in the Speech from the Throne. 


In the Lords it is 
standing order. (Lords 8.0. No. 2). In the 
Commons it is observed by custom. In the 
Journal of the 22nd March, 1603, there is the 
entry: “ That the first day of every sitting, 
in every Parliament, some one bill and no 
more receiveth a first reading for forms sake.” 
(See May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice ’). 


In 1794 Mr. Sheridan raised a debate upon 
the first reading of the Clandestine Outlaw- 
ries Bill (see 31. Parl. Hist. 994), When 
objection was made, the Speaker, Addington, 
decided that he was in order The subject 


then discussed was the suspension of the | 
Habeas Corpus Act. 
Bill was read a first time, and the King’s 
speech was then discussed. 

I have heard from Mr. Michael MacDon- 
ogh, one of our leading authorities on Par- 
liamentary procedure, that the® first refer- 


of Cromwell | 


“the causes | 


done according to a/| 


Later the Outlawries | 


| eee of the Commons’ Journal, and that 
| for Jan. 24, 1556 (Queen Mary), it states 
‘that the Bill was read a first time immed- 
|iately after the return of the Commons to 
| the Lords. 
| H. Prosser CHANTER. 


'1\HE DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN 
AND LOCAL TERMINOLOGY (cl. 
| 223).—‘ Toddington, its annals and its peo- 
|ple’ (Bedfordshire), by J. H. Blundell. 
(County Press, Newport, I.-W.) just 
/published is a splendid contribution to 
local histories.* The parish accounts, are 
presented in a ready form, and we learn 
that in 1707 the churchwarden awarded himn- 
self 4d. for killing a polecat. This is sup- 
posed to be the common stoat (Mustela 
erminea). In 1719 the warden paid £5 10s. 
for ‘‘vermint’’ and other charges, and in 
1814, for sparrows for one year at Todding- 
'ton and two years at Chalton £2 Qs. 44d. 
This is the first specific entry of money paid 
for killing these birds. In 1714 “ hedg- 
hoggs’’ were also paid for. 
1 Be H. Prosser CHANTER. 
LOYD FAMILY OF HAFOD UN NOS 
(cl. 226).—A pedigree is given in Lloyd’s 
‘ History of Powys Fadog,’ iv., pp. 182 and 
385. I do not see any Rhys Lloyd there. 
On p. 259 there is a Rhys ab David Lloyd, 
of Newtown Hall, esquire of the body to 
Edward IV, slain at the battle of Banbury 
| 1469. A descent in the female line, through 
| Pryse, to Lord Mostyn is given. 
R. 8. B. 


[THE FIFTH DAUGHTER OF WIL- 

LIAM THE CONQUEROR, (cl. 209, 
| 250).---The most recent note on Gundreda is 
/in the late Dr. Farrer’s ‘Honors and 
| Knights’ Fees,’ vol. iii (1925), at p. 298. 
| He seems inclined to the view that she may 
| have been an adopted daughter, being of 
similar age to the Conqueror’s children, and 
| perhaps brought up with them. The author- 
| ities are fully set out in the footnotes on 
| P- 308. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 


| A N. W. PUGIN (cl. 224).—Additional 
| “4+ bibliographical references to Pugin will 
| be found in Mgr. Parkinson’s article s.v. 
| in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopredia’—a fuller 
| and more interesting account of the great 
| architect than that in ‘D.N.B.’ I may say 
| that the members of Mr. Pugin’s family 
were greatly dissatisfied with the only bio- 





* See notice ante, p. 35, 
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graphy published of him, viz., Ferrey’s 
‘Recollections’ (1861). I believe Puyin's 
sons are all dead; but the widow of one of 
them, Mrs. Peter Paul Pugin, survives and 
has issue. 
D. O. Hunter Brarr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


SVADEAL MOTTO (cl. 224).—‘‘Convent ”’ | 


and ‘‘ garden’’ suggest that the miss- 


ing line, or lines, may have contained a | 


reference to the ‘‘ Tree of Knowledge’ and 
the ‘‘ Tree of Life.’? The Vulgate (Gen. ii., 
17, and iii. 17) names them “ lignum scien- 
tie boni et mali’”’ and ‘‘lignum vite,’’ but 
the fem. utramque precludes these neuter 
forms. Perhaps the original inscription 
bore the words mors and vita. 

One of the following lines would suit the 
context : 

Scire bonum atque malum dedit arbor, et 

altera vitam: 

or 

Arbor scire dedit, promisit et altera vitam: 

Hortus utramque tulit, et nos meditemur in 


horto. 
W. J. iH. 
Lyme Regis. 
ORD KITCHENER’S DEATH (cl. 187, 
288). — To the sea and land of 
rica @atdooa tapos and raca yi Taos 
may be added the ‘‘ sayinge” of 
Raphaell Hythlodaye in More’s ‘ Utopia’: 
“He that hathe no grave ys covered wyth 
the skie.”’ This beautiful thought may have 
been borrowed from Lucan vii., 819, ‘‘ Celo 
tegitur qui non habet urnam.”’ 
W. J. OH. 


Lyme Regis. 

ALBANY (cl. 143, 197, 231, 266).—It is 

astounding how persistently English 
writers who ought to know better will assert 
that the Prussian Eagle is double-headed. 
Such is not the case; but neither is it the 
“common or garden’? eagle of Mr. Cour- 
THORPE FoRMAN. 
finition to the Eagle of the United States. 


The Prussian Eagle has only one head but | 


is spread in the same way as the double- 
headed Austrian and Russian Eagles. 

A good example of it can be seen in Charles 
White’s ‘‘Our Regiments and their glorious 
records,” C. Arthur Pearson Limited, 1915, 
p. 85. The badge of the 14th (King’s) 
Hussars, which is the Russian Eagle being 
there depicted. 

On p. 76 of the same book one sees the 
double-headed Austrian eagle: the badge of 
the 1st (King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

W. vet Court. 


We might apply that de- | 


The house at the west corner of the en- 
trance from Piccadilly is now demolished 
and there are no eagles on the house at the 
east corner, but the second house to the east 
has a balcony supported by two eagles, up- 
right, with open wings. Two such eagles 
appear in an old print of ‘Clarendon or 
Albemarle House’ perched on top of the, 
| two gate posts. This house appears to have 
| been opposite to Albany House. 

Watrer E. GawtTnHorp. 





|J)R. ROBERT HARRIS, PRESIDENT 

OF TRINITY (cxlviii, 201, 265, 299; 
| cl. 136, 247).—I do not think that Richard 
| Harris, Principal of Brasenose, was in any 
| way related to Robert Harris, President of 
| Trinity. The University of Oxford Regis- 
| ters, edited for the Oxford Historical Society, 
| State that he came from Herefordshire. 
| Were it not for that statement, the value 


|of which I cannot assess, I should be in- 


‘clined to think he came from Duck- 
|lington, Oxfordshire. In the index to 
ithe parish registers, published in the 
| Transactions of the North Oxford- 


|shire Archeological Society for 1880, by 
‘the Rev. W. D. Macray, there is 
'a burial entry: Mary Harris (widow) for- 
|merly wife of Richard, Principal of Brase- 
|nose College, buried 17th January, 1650. 
|There was an important family of Harris 
i settled here from the middle of the six- 
| teenth century, and from wills, inquests, 
; and Dr. Macray’s index an extensive pedi- 
| gree could easily be prepared. MHarris’s 
| daughter, Elizabeth (1586-1668), who married 
| Dr. Wiat, rector of Ducklington, is buried 
at Bampton (Oxfordshire Record Society, 
i, 18). Her daughter, Priscilla, married 
/Thomas Cooke, vicar of Bampton (1596- 
| 1669), and their daughter, Mary, was the 
|wife of Stephen Phillips. Cooke and 
| Phillips are both buried at Bampton (ibid.). 
EK. St. Jonn Brooks. 


RADLE ROCKING AT BLIDWORTH, 
NOTTS (cl. 110, s.v., ‘ Memorabilia ’).— 
| There are, I fear, but very slender grounds 
| for claiming that the custom related at the 
| reference is of any antiquity. Some twenty- 
‘four years ago the late Rev. R. H. Whit- 
| worth, then vicar of Blidworth, published 
| a pamphlet, mostly in rhyme, which he 

styled ‘The Ballad of the Blidworth Rock- 
|ing.’ The evidence which it contains as to 
‘the custom is very scanty. It consists of 
| the statement that ‘‘ the rocking is no mere 
‘legend. The late Mr. John Bailey, of 
| Python Hill, had seen a celebration. The 
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ceremony has now died out..... It was 
perhaps an offshoot of miracle plays repre- 
sented at Southwell for the instruction of 
the people.’ 

A former resident at Blidworth, who was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Whitworth 


and had excellent opportunities for learning | 


the traditions of the village, knows nothing 
more of the tradition than can be read in 
Mr, Whitworth’s pamphlet, and 1 cannot 
find any other reference to it in print. In 
another pamphlet Mr. Whitworth men- 
tioned that the members of one family in the 
village were accustomed to throw their hand- 
kerchiefs into the grave at the burial of a 
relative, but of this again my informant had 
never heard. Is the custom known else- 
where ? 

The following lines which refer to the 
‘‘ yocking ’’ are a good sample of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s verse :— 

"Twas in a cradle decked and graced 

With flowers and antique ornament 

Mothers their infant children placed 

And up the hill to church they went. 

From Fishpool cots they duly came, 

From Blidworth and from Fountain Dale; 

And the good folks did just the same 

Who lived at Blidworth in the Vale. 


Many such Rockings have there been 

In the old church the good love well, 

Which sanctifies the expanding scene 

Within the sound of Blidworth bell. 

Blidworth in Mr. Whitworth’s time was 
a remote village ‘‘four miles from every 
place but heaven,’’ as he says. It is the 
traditional country of many of Robin 
Hood’s exploits. Its whole aspect is now 
being rapidly changed by the opening out of 
one of the great colliery fields which are 


transforming the appearance of the western | 


side of the county. 

The scene of James Prior’s story, ‘ Forest 
Folk,’ is chiefly laid in Blidworth and the 
neighbourhood, _ 


OBBO OF TITCHFIELD (cl. 188).—The 
name Goble occurred at Titchfield dur- 

ing the last century. Conceivably this may 
be the modern form of the inelegant ‘‘Gobbo.”’ 
It would be interesting to learn the date of 
the entry of Gobbo in the Titchfield register, 
and still more whether it survives anywhere 
to this day. But while Gobbo may have been 


a real name in Shakespeare’s day, that is | 
far from being a disproof of his having in- 
vented a name at once ludicrous and Italian- 
esque, to accord with the characters. 

Watpo SaBINE. 
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| DURHAM CATHEDRAL LIBRARY (cl. 
| 209).—I very much fear that the only 
| evidence to connect the nurse of Prebendary 
| Henry Dobson with the mutilation of Pud- 
| sey’s Bible is of a traditional nature upon 
| which no reliance can be placed. 

| It is just possible that the mutilations 
| took place before the completion of Dean 
| Sudbury’s Library—about 1685. The valu- 
| able books composing the Cathedral Library 
| had been kept, since 1416, in another Library 
constructed over the Parlour. Robert 
Hegge (1599-1629), author of the ‘ Golden 
Legend of St. Cuthbert,’ writing of the story 
of the loss of St. Cuthbert’s ‘Book of the 
Gospels’ in the sea, and its miraculous 
recovery, remarks— 


If this be true, then sure I am that St. 
Cuthbert’s books had twice better fortune in 
the sea than they have now in his Librarie 
at Durham, which once was a little Vatican 
of choyce manuscripts, but now rather 
Bibliotaphion than a _ librarie, rather a 
sepulcher of books, than a place to conserve 
them. For since the arte of printing was 
invented, whereby man could attaine, after 
a more cheap and easie way, to some super- 
ficial learning; old manuscripts were straight 
bequeath’d to the moths; and pigeons and 
iackdaws became the only students in Church 
libraries, the books wounded for their pic- 
tures, with penknives, with as great crueltie 
as Cassian, or Johannes Scotus’ Erigina, 
| martyr’d by their scholars. 

It is possible that Canon Hueues may 
be inclined, then, to attribute the injury 
done to the volumes of Pudsey’s Bible to 
ithe ‘‘ penknives’’ mentioned by Hegge 
| rather than to the destructive propensities 
| of a nurse. 





H. AsKew. 


Spennymoor. 


| DF. FRANKLIN’S AIR BATH (cl. 134, 
177).—Benjamin Franklin was always 
| enthusiastically fond of swimming and was a 
| great believer in fresh air, taking a cold air 
| bath regularly in the morning, when he sat 
| naked in his bedroom beguiling himself with 
|a book or with writing for a half-hour or 

more. Robert Heywood’s dates are 1786- 
| 1868. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
| Sorace OF QUOTATION WANTED (cl. 


226).—The correct form of this quotation 
= 


But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent, and all — damned. 


| Is it a party in a parlour, 

| Crammed just as they on earth were 
| crammed, mye 

| Some sipping punch — some sipping tea; 

| 
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| 

above stanza occurs in Wordsworth’ | 

Hic ‘Peter Bell ’-—{ think the second 

edition of that poem. In any case, the stanza 

may be found quoted as above in the preface 
to Shelley’s poem, ‘ Peter Bell the ‘Third. 
F. G. Cooper. 

Lamb was quoting from a stanza of Words- 

worth’s which appeared in the first two 

editions (1819) of his ‘ Peter Bell, after line 
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515: 

Is it a party in a parlour? 

Cramm’d just as they on 

cramm’d— ar 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But as you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damn’d! 

This stanza was afterwards omitted, as 
Wordsworth wrote in a letter to Barron Field, 
“although one of the most imaginative in the 
whole piece—not to offend the pious.” 

Dowden in his edition of Wordsworth quotes 
a passage, in illustration, from Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary: 

“Mrs. Basil Montague told me she had no 
doubt she had suggested this image to Words- 
worth by relating to him an anedote. A 
person, walking in a friend’s garden, looking 
in at a window, saw a company of ladies at 


earth were 


The | Library. 





The Element of Irony in English Literature. 
By F. McD. C. Turner. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 5s. net.). 

| ie this complicated subject Mr. Turner re- 
stricts himself to irony direct and simple. 


| He furnishes no definition of irony, but pass- 
| ing on to the mental attitude of the “ ironist ” 
| claims that this is one of challenge to our 


|} upon a question of worthiness. 


| humanity or 


a table near the window with countenances | 


In an instant he was aware of their 


fixed. 
He saved 


condition, and broke the window. 
them from incipient suffocation.” | ; 

Wordsworth’s stanza, with a slight differ- 
ence in punctuation (a comma at the end 
of line 1, and a pause marked _ before 
‘damned ’) was used by Shelley as a heading 
to his ‘ Peter Bell the Third’ (the other two 
Peter Bell’s being John Hamilton Reynold’s 
and Wordsworth’s), W. M. Rossetti not finding 
the lines in later editions of Wordsworth, 
supposed them to have been written by 
Shelley ! 

EpWwArp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 

In the Oxford Edition of Wordsworth (1895) 
the editor, Thomas Hutchinson, M.A., who 
through the Rev. Thomas Hutchinson, of 
Kimbolton, Leominster, the poet’s nephew by 
Inarriage, was distantly related to 
affinity, says in a note on p. 901 to ‘ Peter 
Bell (p. 236) ? :— 

“After line 515 occurred the stanza 
(immortalized by Sheiley) omitted by Words- 
worth after 1819: [ut supra: i 
§ - Crabb Robinson’s Diary, June 6, 1812, we 
nd: 


Mrs. Basil Montague [wt supra]. 

Basil Montague (1770-1851) was intimate with 
Wordsworth, and may have been the person 
mentioned by Crabb Robinson. 


Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


[Mr. L. R. M. Srracwan mentions that 
Crabb Robinson had suggested the omission of 
the stanza years before the poem was pub- 
lished, and refers to Nowell C. Smith’s 
edition of Wordsworth’s Poems, i. 535.] 


him by | : : : 
Y | flourishes where issues are simple and clearly 


second version]. | harable to Jonathan Wild. Mr. Turner regrets, 


judgment, by a method of suddenness, and 
In English 
literature irony has been used, he says, mainly 
as an instrument of ‘“ prophetic utterance.” 
The study of this far-reaching criticism of 
“ prophetic irony ” forms his 
“Little irony” he also dis- 
cerns and discusses. The true beginning 
of English irony meets us in the early 
days of the seventeenth century; its occa- 
sions, first and foremost are religious contro- 
versies, its first clear exponent is Milton. Some 
suggestive paragraphs here on the breach of 
continuity between Elizabethan literature and 
that of the seventeenth century wil! repay 
reflection. The touchstone for this topic of 
irony is, however, reached when we come to 


main theme. 


Swift. Mr. Turner is good both on Swift’s 
genius and on the permanent effect of his 


irony in forming a tradition for public criti- 


| cism, but the chapter somewhat fails of point 


| man. 
| not, 
| displayed by Johnson and Burke. 


through lack of definite political reference, 
which need not indeed have been extensive 
but should have had its place. “‘ A man in a 
perpetual temper” is hardly to be accepted 
as a happy description of Swift, and we a 
little demur, too, to his being called an Irish- 
From him we pass to Defoe and Arbuth- 
and thence to ‘‘ prophetic irony” as 
It is well 


| pointed out that Burke resembles Milton, and 


differs from Swift, in incapacity to sustain 
irony under stress of wrath. Winding up 
this section our author acutely observes that 
the complication of issues in modern social and 
political life is unfavourable to irony, which 


defined. The discussion of irony in narrative 
falls into three parts. Under ‘ the Novelist’ 


| Fielding and Jane Austen count for most, with 





praise for Sir Willoughby Patterne as com- 


and we agree with him, the disappearance of 
“little irony ”’ from so much modern fiction, 
and he gives a shrewd suggestion to account 
for this in the saying that “we allow our 
fast increasing knowledge of causes to tres- 
pass on our sense of value.”? Equally good is 
a characterisation of Acton in the section on 
irony in history. Acton, we read “ was seldom 
the deliberate wielder of irony, but his unerr- 
ing presentation of facts is constantly produc- 
ing in the reader’s mind a sense of the false 
relations of things.” In conclusion we have 
a paragraph in praise of the irony of Gibbon, 
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which we cannot but consider an over-state- | 
ment. In fact, Gibbon frequently affords 
material in evidence of a possible form of 
degeneration in irony—its adoption, to wit, | 
as a mental trick or trick of mere writing. It | 
is largely by forcing the tenour of his thought 
within the borders of irony—this being, we | 
must suppose, some half-conscious method of 
redress—that he contrives to preserve the ! 
balanced rapidity of his style from hopeless 
monotony. 


A Cabinet “1 
of Gwendolen Murphy. 
Milford, 12s. 6d. net.) 


: ores pleasant book ranges from Theophrastus 
to Mr. John Galsworthy. Miss Murphy be- 
gins her introduction with some good remarks 
on the value of all that mass of literature 
which does not attain classical excellence—its 
historical value as giving us the continuous 
background of the classics. Characters and ; 
Portraits—once so eagerly received, and now 
largely lost to vogue—have here their principal | 
claim to interest; they show the current tradi- 
tion, the average of ability, the prevailing 
taste both in wit and in diction. The seven- | 
teenth century was the hey-day of the Charac- 
ter; but before that countless examples are to 
be found—though not in separate essays; and 
some makers of these little works recognised 
as their prototype the “‘ Good Wife” of the 
Book of Proverbs. The relation between type, | 
the true subject of the Character, and the 
creation, in drama, of individual character has 
engaged many pens already—but some useful 
study might yet be made, more elaborate | 
than this introduction allowed, of the effect 
on the drama of this particular and widely 
revalent mode of estimating human beings. 
ts absence is, in fact, one of the chief points 
of difference between modern and_ earlier 
drama. It is curious that Miss Murphy takes 
so little note of Shakespeare; she makes not 
the slightest allusion to the ‘ Seven Ages of 
Man ’—to take but one obvious example. 
Another name we should have expected to find 
at the other end of the story is Goldsmith. 
The centre and bulk of the book is occupied 
by Characters composed as such—that is not 
extracted from larger works. The writers most 
fully represented are Overbury and John | 
Earle. The latter’s contribution many will be | 
inclined to count the cream of the whole col- 
lection—but there are many pieces, which, | 
if inferior in depth of working, rival his in 
wit and perhaps surpass him in quaintness and 
vividness of detail. The likeness between these 
Characters, by whomsoever written or when, 
is a curious feature and emphasises the fact 
that their making was a fashion, that is, that 
the element of game or exercise entered largely 
into it. Not that this signifies rules so much as | 
unconscious conformity with one’s predecessors. | 

Miss Murphy herself writes readably: but 
what is meant by a “wise” style? And it 
surely shows some insensitiveness to say that | 


Chosen and edited 
(London : Humphrey 


Characters. 


| with extracts 


Printed and Publiense by the Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


“The character had its attention drawn to 


| drama.” Her criticisms of the several authors. 


are delicate and sure, and she has briefly set 
out one or two (e.g., Thomas Adams), who 
may probably be new to many of her readers, 
These will regard with much respect the evi- 
dence of exhaustive reading which many of 
her pages afford. 


A History of the Parish of Havering-atte 
Bower, Essex. By Harold Smith. (Colches- 
ter: Benham and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


UR author has not traced the full name of 
this parish further back than to 1272, but 
the figure of Edward the Confessor stands 
in legendary connection with it, and folk 
etymology refers the name Havering to the 
well-known story of the ring. Another legend 
tells that the nightingales at Havering so dis- 
turbed the Confessor at his devotions that by 
his prayer he banished them from the Park. 
From the time of Domesday to 1828 Havering 
was connected with the Crown. The Plan- 
tagenets paid flying visits here, but the earlier 
Stuarts seem on the whole to have used their 
house here most. The first chapter, giving the 
story of the house and park is close-packed 
from documents. Besides the 
Manor House there is an old house called 
Pyrgo, which, rather mistakenly, the local his- 
torian has written down a dower-house of the 
Queens of England. This, in Henry VIII's 
reign is found in possession of his Treasurer 
of the Chamber, Sir Brian Tuke, and pre 
sently was acquired by the king. Elizabeth 
granted it to one of the Greys; from them in 
the seventeenth century it passed to the Chekes, 
and from them by marriage first to Tipping 
and then to Archer. In this chapter, too, Mr. 
Smith has brought together much historical: 
and genealogical material. Other interesting 
houses in the parish are Bedfords, the Bower 
House and the Old Hall. 

The Parish Church for Havering was origin- 
ally that at Hornchurch; but though the 
present Havering Church is modern, there 
is evidence for the existence of a chapel 
on the site in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the bowl of the font  belon 
to the late twelfth century. Mr. Smit 
gives the churchyard inscriptions anterior to 
1850; short biographies of the clergy and 
notices of the churchwardens; a chapter which 
is of considerable interest to the local historian 
on the relations between Romford and Haver- 
ing, and then the pick of the contents of vestry 
books, lists of taxpayers, and other documents. 
The old parish formed a Royal Liberty nearly 
independent of the country and the final chap- 
ter dealing with its records and courts is 
again one which is of wider than merely local 
interest. The work should take its place among 
the best of the village histories now.so much 
in the thoughts of lovers of the English 
countryside. 


ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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